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PREFACE 

THE following sketches are all from 
Punch, with the exception of "A 
Secret of Success," which is from the 
Daily Express. I am indebted to Mr. A. P. 
Herbert for his kindness in allowing me to 
include his reply to the last article and thus 
bring the book to a symmetrical close. 

E. V. L. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE 
RUSURBANIST 

1 SUPPOSE you got away for Whitsun ? " he said 
with a suspicion of contempt in his voice. 
I admitted it. 

" And you had a crowded tedious journey, and stayed 
in uncomfortable inns with lounges, and slept badly in strange 
beds, and spent far too much money ? " 

"AU true," I said. 

" And you came back fourteen in a carriage, not aU of 
them ostentatiously sober ? " 

" Who told you that ? " I asked. 

" My mother's a Highlander," he said ; " second-sight 
runs in our family like freckles. Anjrway, it was so ? " 

" Sure thing," I replied sadly, in excellent American. 

" And why did you undergo these trials and tribu- 
lations ? " he went on. 

" To be in the country, of course," I said. " To walk 
in the fresh air ; to see the Spring ; to forget work ; to hear 
the nightingale ; to — ^well, what does one go away f or ? " 

" Ah ! " he replied, " that's it. What does one go 
I [ I ] 
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away for ? But the wise man doesn't. Not in May, anyhow. 
The wise man knows that he can get all this at home." 

" Not the nightingale," I corrected. 

" Did you hear one ? " he asked. 

" Well, as a matter of fact I didn't," I admitted. 
" They're capricious creatures, like all prima donnas. But 
one would have to leave London if one were bent on that 
diversion." 

" If you didn't hear it," he said triumphantly, " my 
point is made. Tell me where you went and I'll convince 
you." 

I told him the itinerary. I had begun with Windsor 
Forest and Virginia Water, and passed on into Surrey and 
Hampshire. 

He smiled sardonically as he listened. 

" Are you any the better for it ? " he then asked. 

" Of course." 

" You look tired," he said. 

" Well, that's because I came back to rather a lot of 
arrears — four or five days' accumulation — and I've been 
getting level again." 

" The price of all holidays," he said. " The biU always 
comes in. Now look at me, how fit I am ! And I didn't go 
away at all ; didn't spend a penny extra ; didn't have to 
break any habits, miss any comforts ; didn't have to sit 
in lounges among horrible strangers ; didn't have to wait 
for the bath, and complain of bad cooking, and lie awake 
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"I wonder if you have any notion how good Hyde Park is in May." 
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because there was no light over the bed to enable me to read 
myself to sleep. I'll bet," he interrupted himself, "there 
wasn't a light at the head of the bed in any hotel you 
stayed at." 

" You've won," I said. " But all this is nothing. The 
point of my going away was not to be comfortable, but to 
be in the country." 

" That's what we're coming to," he replied. " I hold 
that I had as good country as you ; not so much, but as 
good. I wonder," he continued, " if you have any notion 
how good Hyde Park is in May. It has everything. It has 
grass to walk on, just as Windsor Forest has, and by twisting 
and turning you can be on it aU day : a ten-mile walk. It 
has magnificent trees. It has a lake. It has birds — water- 
birds, wild duck and so on — and singing-birds in abundance. 
Not nightingales, I'U admit, but honest native trustworthy 
birds, who don't just look in for the summer and then fly 
off again, but are always with us to play the game : black- 
birds and thrushes. Hyde Park's fiiU of them. Lovely 
voices too. It may not have deer, but it has a few rabbits 
and a great flock of sheep. You can sii under a tree and 
Usten to the sheep bleating, and you might be on Ditchling 
Beacon if you shut your eyes. And in May it's aU so 
fresh and green and clean. I don't say I hold a brief 
for it in August, but in May a man's a fool to leave 
London. 

" A London park in May is as good as any place in the 
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world. In quality, I mean. Quantity, of course, was whoUy 
yours ; but quality I shared with you. And in some respects 
I was actually better off, for a real chair, even though it 
costs twopence, is infinitely preferable to a fallen log or damp 
earth. There I had the advantage. And all the time that 
you were toiling and moiling from inn to inn (oh, those awful 
feather beds !) I was under as fair a sky, warmed by the same 
sun, surrounded by just as green greenery, hearing precisely 
similar sounds of Spring, and — remember this — only ten 
minutes from home and club. I was saving my money too. 
And you, oh, my poor friend ! What an appalling lot your 
peregrinations must have cost ! " 

"They did," I said. "But none the less you're miss- 
ing the point. The point is that you were at home 
and I was away. The essence of a holiday is being 
away." 

He showed no signs of faltering. " WeU," he said, " I 
was away too while I was in the middle of the park sunning 
myself. I was as much away as any sensible man wants to 
be. Where I scored over you so heavily was in being away 
and being at home too. That was my victory. You — ^you 
were done. You had burnt your boats. Even if you hated 
your hotel — ^which every one does — you had to put up 
with it. And " — ^here he laughed with peculiar disso- 
nance — " you never heard the nightingale. Oh, my poor 
fool ! " 

I had had a very inferior hoHday ; I had come back to 
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too many letters and more than one worrpng complication, 
and was therefore perhaps less master of myself than usual. 
Anyway, it was at this point that I " obeyed that impulse " 
and killed him. 





>. 
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CUE TYPES 



BELOW will be found an attempted classification of 
billiard players to be met with in clubs, country- 
houses or saloons. 
The player who, as he drops behind in the game, says 
so often that it is months since he touched a cue that your 
success is robbed of all savour'. 

The player who is funny and calls the red ball the Cherry, 
the Robin, the Cardinal, or the Lobster. 

The player who comes to the game as to a solemn ritual 
and neither smiles nor speaks. 








The player who whistles while he plays. (This is a 
very deadly companion.) 

The player who keeps on changing his cue and blames 
each new one in turn for his own ineptitude. 
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The player who never has a good word for his opponent's 
efforts. 

The player who congratulates you on every stroke. (A 
charming antagonist.) 

The player who knows Tom Newman personally. 

The player who is always jolly whatever buffets he receives 
from fortune. 

The player who talks about every one of his strokes. 

The player who swears after most of them. 

The player who once had a night with John Roberts in 
South Africa. 

The player who doubts the acciuracy of your scoring. 
(Avoid this one.) 

The player who calls a Long Jenny a " Lengthy 
Jane." 

The player who hits his own ball twice, or accidentally 
moves another ball, but who says nothing about the penalty 
for a foul. 

The player who hits everything too hard. (This is a 
very exasperating man to meet because fortune usually 
favours him. Either he flukes immoderately or he does not 
leave well. He is usually a hearty feUow with no sense of 
shame. Perhaps he says, " Sorry " ; but he adds, " It must 
have been on." Sometimes he excuses himself by saying 
untruthfully, " I was going for the alternative.") 

The player who hits everything too gently : the lamb 
as compared with the previous tjrpe, who is a Hon. (The 
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lamb is good to play with if you prefer winning to a real 
contest.) 

The player who was brought up with a full-size table. 

The player who is accustomed to play on a much faster 
table than this. 

The player who is used to a table that is slower. 

The player who calls the game Pills. 

The player who calls it Tuskers. 

The player who groans loudly when you make a 
fluke. 

The player who says, after a bad miss, " If I'd only taken 
the rest ! " 

The player who counts your breaks for you, but whether 
from interest or suspicion you are not sure. 

The player who pots the white when he should and says 
nothing about it. 

The player who pots the white when he should, with a 
thousand apologies. 

The player who pots the white when he shouldn't, with 
a thousand apologies. 

The player who, when the score is 99 to 63 in his disfavour, 
says, " It wiU be a good game to win." 

The player who hates to score his own breaks. 

The player who, when you miss-cue, says, " Chalk is 
sometimes useful." 

The player who could show you much better form if 
it weren't for that dashed marker. 
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The player who drops ash on the cloth. 

The player who hates to lose. 

The player who would much rather that you won. (This 
type is a joy to play with, unless towards the end he too 
patently ceases to try.) 

The player who so dislikes using the rest that he crawls 
all over the table. 

The player who, after your stroke, tells you what you 
ought to have done. 

The player who talks to the balls, particularly to the .red. 
"Now then, red," he says, " don't go into baulk " ; or, 
" Stop just by that pocket " ; or, " White, don't go 
down." 

The player who has just come from a spectacular match 
and keeps on trying to reproduce that shot of New- 
man's. 

The player who, if you play well, says, " You must have 
misspent your youth." 

The player who is full of excuses. 

I don't say that all these types are different. Many a 
man combines several in himself. But all are to be met with 
by anyone who has spent much time (as I have) in a futile 
effort to attain to any mastery of what may be called the 
Three Balls' Art. 

Apropos of excuses, the most whimsical I ever heard 
from an antagonist (and, of course, it is only one's antagonists 
who would resort to them) was that employed by a certain 
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distinguished Oriental scholar to whom the capricious gods 
permitted me to administer a severe defeat. "I'm sorry I 
didn't give you a better game," he said, "but the fact is, 
my best cue is in India." 
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T 



HIS was the telegram which, after much hesita- 
tion, I had written out at the side desk in the post 
office and carried to the main desk to dispatch : — 



Pactolus, London. 

St. Vitus carburettor stammer tyre scream. Sanguine. 

You will observe that it is unintelligible. Decoded, it 
meant that I, whose betting pseudonym is Sanguine, wished to 
invest with Messrs. Lure, Commission Agents (not bookmakers, 
no, not for a moment), whose telegraphic address is " Pactolus, 
London," a sum of ten pounds (carburettor) on a horse 
called St. Vitus to win (stammer), and twenty pounds (tyre) 
for a place (scream). I had done this for various reasons, 
none really good, but chiefly because every paper that I 
had opened had urged me to do so, some even going so far 
as to dangle a double before me with St. Vitus as one of 
the horses. Nearly all had described St. Vitus a,s a nap, 
setting up the name not only in capitals but with a faithful 
asterisk beside it. 

Having an account with Messrs. Lure and a liking now 
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and then to indulge (I am choosing my words very carefully) 
in a little flutter over a gee, I had decided, after weighing 
the claims of all the other runners, to take the advice of 
the majority and back the favourite, although favourites 
acclaimed with stridency by the racing experts of the Press 
in unison have, I knew, a way of failing. In betting on 
races, however, there are two elements that are never lacking : 
hope against hope, and an incomplete recollection of the 
past. 




Having written out the telegram I took it to the main 
counter, to the section labelled " Telegrams," and slipped 
it under the grating towards the young woman, who, however, 
instead of dealing with it, continued to tell an adjacent 
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young woman about the arrangements that she and a friend 
had made for their forthcoming holiday at Heme Bay. 

The nature of those who have Uttle flutters on gees is 
complex. The ordinary man, having written out his telegram, 
on whatever subject it may be — ^whether it announces that 
he will arrive before lunch and bring his clubs with him, or 
that, having important business to detaiil him at the office, 
he will not be home to dinner — ^gets it through as soon as 
possible. He might be delayed and annoyed by the telegraph 
girl's detachment, but he would not be deterred : he would 
still send the telegram. But those who bet are different. 
They are minutely sensitive to outside occurrences : always 
seeking signs and portents, and interpreting them as favourable 
or unfavourable, as the case may be, and refraining from 
doing anything so decisive as to caU the girl to order. Their 
game is to be plastic under the fingers of chance ; the faintest 
breath of dubiety can sway them. I had been in so many 
minds about this thirty-pound bet, which I could not really 
afford, that there was therefore nothing for it, after waiting 
the two minutes that seemed to be ten, but to tear up the 
message, in the belief that the friendly gods again had inter- 
vened. For luck is as much an affair of refraining as of 
rushing in. 

I therefore withdrew quietly from the conversation and 
scattered the little bits on the floor as I did so. But I did 
not leave the office. Instead, I went to the side desk again, 
and wrote another telegram, which, with the necessary 
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money, I pushed through the grating, where the girls were 




still talking. My second telegram had no reference to horses 
— I had done with gambling for the day — but ran thus : — 

Postmaster-General, London. 

Suggest you remind telegraph clerk on duty at this hour 
at this post office that she perhaps talks a shade too much 
about Heme Bay and gives public too little consideration. 

The girl, having ceased her chatter, took the telegram 
and began feverishly to count the words. Then her tapping 
pencil slowed down and her brows contracted ; she was 
assimilating their meaning. Then, with a blush, and a very 
becoming one, she looked at me with an expression of distress 
and said, " Do you really want this to go ? " 

" No," I said, withdrawing the money. 

" I'm sorry I was not more attentive," she said. 

" That's all right," I replied. " Tear it up." 

And I came away, feeling, with a certain glow of satis- 
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faction not unmixed with self-righteousness, that I had 
done something to raise the post office standard and to ensure 
better attention. But the joke is that, if I had myself 
received better attention, I should have lost thirty pounds, 
for St. Vitus was unplaced. This story must therefore 
remain without a moral. 



'"^ — ^So 



r 
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A PHILOSOPHER INDEED 

THE wisest and most remarkable man I know is 
Professor Maddison, who has found a means of 
deriving not only solace but intellectual profit from 
our appalling telephone system. Where others tear their 
hair he improves what is underneath it. 

Hearing that the sage was in London and prepared to 
reveal his secret to anyone who was interested in it (and 
who would not be ?), I visited him at his Bloomsbury 
hotel. 

I found him seated at his desk before the telephone. 
He had on one side of him the Telephone Directory and on 
the other an even larger book. A black velvet cap concealed 
some of the loftier regions of his massive and overwhelming 
cranium. 

He rose to greet me and again resumed his seat, saying 
as he did so, " This is my permanent pose when I receive 
inquirers. And you, I take it, are an inquirer too ? Your 
object is to learn more of my astonishing — almost incredible 
— discovery ? " 

I said that it was. 

" The best way to explain," he continued, " is to put the 
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plan in motion. Tell me a number that you would like me 
to call up." 

I gave him Pad. 1809. 

He took down the receiver and asked for Pad. i8og. 




"Now," said he, "take this book," and he handed me the 
weightier volume from the desk. It was a Dictionary of 
Dates. 

" See what happened in 1809," he said. 

I turned to the page. " It says," I told him, " that 
Mr. Gladstone was bom in that year." 

" Ah, very interesting," said the Professor. " And what 
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do you know about Mr. Gladstone ? Read Mr. Gladstone's 
biographical notice." 

I read it. 

"Memorize it," he said. 

I memorized it as well as I could. 

" Did anything else happen in that year ? " he asked. 

"Yes," I said, "Tennyson was bom too." 

" Ah, Tennyson, Do you know any of his poetry ? " 

I said that I used to know " Break, Break, Break." 

" Recite it to me." 

I did my best to recite it, and was negotiating the final 
stanza when the telephone operator at last put the Professor 
through. 
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" Is that Pad. 1809 ? " he asked. 

" No," was the reply ; " this is Pad. 1805." 

" Good," said the Professor. " While I am getting the 
right number, let us fill up the interval by seeing what 
happened in that year, for the eliciting of information from 
error is an essential part of my system." 

"The battle of Austerlitz was fought," I said. 

" By whom ? " 

"Napoleon, against the Allies." 

" And who won ? " 

"Napoleon." 

" How old was Napoleon then ? " 

" Thirty-six." 

" And how long did he live ? " 

" Until 1821." 

At this moment the Professor got " Pad. 1809 " and 
handed me the receiver. 

" Is Mr. Blank in ? " I asked. 

" No," was the reply. " But he left a message saying 
that he was to be called up at Central 3033." 

I told the Professor. 

" Splendid ! " he said. " That will be B.C., and a date 
worth looking into. Takes us back to beginnings. You're 
in luck to-day." 

And again he handed me the Dictionary. 
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I. THE MIRACLE 

ONCE upon a time there was a British-born waiter 
named Herbert. EngHshmen (it is an axiom) do not 
make good waiters ; nor was he an exception. But 
he was conscientious and painstaking^ although* clumsy and of 
short memory. Still, this was war-time, and Hans had gone 
to Germany and might now be dead, and Fritz very properly 
was interned, and Josef had sought Vienna once more, and 
Pasquale and Giuseppe had rejoined the Italian flag, and the 
only foreigners left were a few nondescripts, very volubly, 
indeed almost passionately, of Swiss origin. 

So you see this was Herbert's chance, and the manager was 
glad to get him ; and Herbert, who, owing to the slump in 
games, had lost his job at an athletic sports factory and had 
certain financial liabilities which he had long since abandoned 
any hope of meeting, was glad to come. Only by infinite self- 
denial and sacrifice did he get together the necessary capital 
for his clothes and the deposit demanded from waiters against 
breakages, theft, and so forth. 

On his first day as one* in charge of three or four tables 
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Herbert made some very serious mistakes. He was com- 
plained of for slowness, he turned over a sauce-boat, he broke 
a glass, and he forgot to charge for the cigar which the portly 
gentleman in the comer had taken after his lunch. And this 
cigar was a half-crown Corona. 

Already Herbert had, like Alnaschar in the Eastern tale, 
spent in imagination far more than he could make all the 
week, and this blow, with the manager's abuse to serve as 
salt in the wound, sent him home in misery. Nor was it as 
if the portly gentleman was a regular customer who could be 
reminded of the error (little as such reminding is to the taste 
of regular customers) ; on the contrary, he had never been 
known to visit the restaurant before. You see, then, how 
unhappily Herbert viewed life as he lay awake in his attic 
that night, and very heavy were his feet on his way to work 
the next day, with an overcoat buttoned up to his neck to 
hide his evening dress. 

It was a cold rainy morning ; the wind raged ; and the 
very indifferent soles of Herbert's boots absorbed moisture 
as an American visiting England now absorbs alcoholic 
beverages. Everything was against him. There was not a 
gleam of hope in the future, not a ray of light. His com- 
panions were surly, the manager was venomous, the bitter 
rain fell on. He was in debt and would get the sack. 

It was then that the nairacle happened. Suddenly Herbert , 
who was gazing forlornly through the window at this discon- 
solate world, waiting, napkin on his arm, to begin to wait, 
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heard a voice saying, "I'm afraid you forgot to charge me 
for my cigar yesterday." It was the portly gentleman. And 
hfe began to be rosy again from that moment. 



iiifm II 
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11. THE TWENTY-POUND NOTE 

Once upon a time there was another waiter, not British- 
born, named Lucien, who was tired of his job. We all get 
tired now and then, but waiters must get more tired than 
most of us, for they walk or stand ever, and there cannot be 
much fun in always feeding others, and themselves never 
eating except at odd hours when the rest of the world is doing 
something else. Besides, some guests can be very testy and 
unreasonable, blaming the waiter for faults which belong to 
his employer. I have heard them doing it. 

Lucien was more entitled to be tired of his job than some 
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of us are, for he was young enough not to have yet lost hope. 
He did not think of himself as predestined to carry dishes. 
He still had his dreams : he still saw himself as one day 
conquering a beautiful and wealthy customer and being 
married by her, or one day drawing the lucky number in the 
Lottery, or one day attracting a cinema king by his mobiUty 
of feature and becoming a movie star. But meanwhile he 
was a waiter and he was restless. He saw men of his own age 
dining luxuriously, and he longed to be in their position and 
order delicacies and find fault and drink champagne with the 
meal and little glasses of old brandy after it. He had watched 
so many that he had learned how to behave ; he would under- 
take to cut such a figure that no one would detect the imposture. 

But how could he attain to this bliss ? These raptures 
are not for the poor. 

It happened that while he was in this rebellious and 
ambitious mood a massive American came into the restaurant 
for an early dinner and seated himself at one of the tables 
which Lucien served, and at the end of the meal he paid his 
bill with a twenty-pormd note. It was the largest note that 
Lucien had ever seen, and as he bore the plate containing 
the bill and the note in the direction of the cashier his 
brain buzzed and his heart throbbed. Here at last was the 
opportunity for a burst. 

Should he ? 

Dare he ? 

He would ! 
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And so before he got to the desk he laid the plate on a 
table, swept the note and bill into his pocket and, hurrjdng 
to the servants' quarters, sUpped on his hat and overcoat and 
was away. 

It was not yet eight and he calculated that the hue-and- 
cry would begin in about twenty minutes ; but that gave 
him plenty of time. He hurried to his lodging, smartened 
himself up and packed his bag, which he left at a neighbouring 
Tube cloak-room. He then put on a false moustache and 
some eyeglasses, which he had been for long preserving for 
this purpose, and made for one of the most fashionable 
restaurants. 

He chose a remote table against the wall, called for an 
aperitif and the carte, and ordered himself the best dinner that 
money could buy. Looking round the room he was reassiured 
to see no waiter of his acquaintance. 

Over his repast he sat long and placidly, sipping his wine 
and planning his escape from the city. Having half finished 
his cigar he asked for the bill and laid the twenty-pound note 
beside it on the plate. 

It was the largest note that the waiter who was attending 
to Lucien had ever seen, and as he carried it towards the desk 
his head buzzed and his heart throbbed, for he too had been 
longing for a burst and this put it in his reach. 

Should he ? 

Dare he ? 

He would ! 
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Instead therefore of handing it to the cashier he slipped 
it into his pocket and left the restaurant. 





After several minutes had passed — ^perhaps twenty — 
Lucien began to make inquiries for his change, and after ten 
minutes more the manager arrived full of apologies and 
explained that a theft had, they feared, been committed. 

Was Monsieur certain that it was a twenty-pound note ? 

Monsieur was quite sure. 

Did Monsieur happen to know the number ? 

Monsieur did not. 

Would Monsieur allow the matter to stand over till to- 
morrow ? If he would be so good as to call the next day 
probably the thief would be captured and Monsieur's evidence 
would be needed. 
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Monsieur was sorry, but he was leaving town that night 
and he required his change for the journey. 

Monsieur, at any rate, would give all the information in 
his power to the detective who had been telephoned for ? 

Lucien had a terrible moment, and then rephed that 
he would, of course, do so ; and the instant the manager's 
back was turned, he fled. 

He did not dare to get his hat and coat, but simply fled, 
as an additional precaution tearing off the moustache and 
eyeglasses as he descended the stairs. 

At the door he ran full* tilt into the iron grip of the massive 
American, who was coming in for an early supper. 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW MYSTERY 

IN a provincial paper I find the following passage : — 
" Counsel stated that the prisoner's mother was in 
court. Later he informed the Judge that he had made a 
mistake ; it was the prisoner's mother-in-law. A general 
laugh throughout the court followed this ' correction.' " 

We have here in a nutshell the case for traditional 
communal humour, and once again we are set to wondering 
why — except possibly to allay some whimsical twinges of 
self-respect — dramatists ever try to invent new jokes at 
all. 

Even more are we set to wondering why this particular 
joke never fails. 

In the present case the injustice done to an honourable 
class of women — that is to say, those who provide lovers with 
their loves (for that is how these relationships begin) — ^was 
the greater because no doubt, when the laughter had subsided 
a little, every eye sought for the lady in question. Normally 
we have not the opportunity of visualizing the butt at aU. 
It is enough that she should be mentioned. Nor would any 
grotesque details in her costume or physiognomy make the 
joke appreciably better. It requires no such assistance ; 
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it is rich enough without them ; to possess a married daughter 
is all that is necessary to cause gusts of joyful mirth. 

That it is not the lady herself who is funny could — ^no 
matter ho^v Gothic her figure — be proved in a moment by 
placing her in the witness-box and asking her to state her 
relationship to the prisoner's wife. She would say, " I am 
her mother," and nothing would happen. But if the question 
were, " What is your relationship to the prisoner ? " and 
she replied, " I am his mother-in-law," sides would spUt. 

Why? 

Similarly one can imagine that if the husband's reply to 
the counsel's question, " Who was with you ? " had been, " My 
wife was with me," there would have been no risible reaction 
whatever ; but if the reply had been, " My wife's mother was 
with me," the place would have been convulsed. Of course 
the true artist in effect would never say, " My wife's mother," 
but " My mother-in-law." It is the " in-law " that is so 
exquisitely amusing and irresistible. 

Again I ask. Why ? 

You see, both would be the same person : the gravest 
thing on earth, it might be, in every other respect — even sad 
and dignified — ^but ludicrous because her daughter happened 
to have found a husband. 

To inquire why the bare mention of the mother of a man's 
wife should excite merriment is to find oneself instantly deep 
in sociology — and in some of its seamiest strata too. While 
exploring them one would make the odd discovery that, 
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whereas the humour that surrounds and saturates the idea 
of a wife possessing a maternal relative is inexhaustible, there 




is nothing laughable about the mother of a husband. A wife 
can talk of her husband's mother all day and never have the 
reputation of a wit, whereas a husband has but to mention the 
mother of his wife to be the rival of the Robeys. 

As for fathers-in- 
law, low comedians 
would starve if they 
had to depend on the 
help that fathers-in- 
1 a w give them. 
Fathers-in-law do not 
exist. Nor do brothers- 
in-law or sisters-in-law, 
except as facts ; but 
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the joke is that they can be far more interfering (interference 
being at the root of the matter, I take it), than anyone in the 
world. It is the brother-in-law who, although he knows of 
absolutely safe gilt-edged investments, has to be helped 
while waiting for something to turn up ; it is the sister-in- 
law who is so firmly convinced that dear Clara (her brother's 
wife) is spoiling the children. But both escape ; while many 
really charming old ladies, to whom their sons-in-law are 
devoted, continue to be riddled by the world's satirical 
bullets. 




What is to be done about it ? Nothing. The destruction 
of the institution of marriage alone could affect it. 
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1WANT to utter an urgent appeal to hostesses not to play 
" Suggestions." For " Suggestions," though it begins 
as a game and as such is really interesting, nearly always 
ends in a wrangle. 

" Suggestions " ought to be played like this : You sit in a 
semicircle and the first player says something — anything — 




4tO«|L, 



a single word. Let us suppose it is " Margot." The next 
player has to say what " Margot " suggests — " reticence," 
for example — and the next player, shutting his mind com- 
pletely to the word " Margot," has to say what " reticence " 
suggests — ^perhaps Grimaud, in The Three Musketeers — and 
the fourth player has to disregard " reticence " and announce 
whatever mental reaction the name of Grimaud produces. It 
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may be that he has never heard of Grimaud and the similarity 
of sound suggests only Grimaldi the clown. Then he ought to 
say, " Grimaldi the clown," which might in its turn suggest 
" melancholy " or " the circus." All the time no one should 
speak but the players in their turn, and they should speak 
instantly and should say nothing but the thing that is honestly 
suggested by the previous word. At the end of, say, a dozen 
rounds the process of unwinding the coil begins, each player 
in rotation taking part in the backward process until " Mar- 
got " is again reached. 

That is how the game should be played. 

This is how it is played :— 

First Player. Let me see ; what shall I say ? 

Various other Players {together). Surely there's no diffi- 
culty in beginning ? Say anything, etc., etc. 

A Player {looking round). Say — say " fireplace." 

First Player. But that's so silly. 

Master of Ceremonies {who wishes he had never proposed the 
game). It doesn't matter. All that is needed is a start. 

Another Player. Say " Margot." 

{Roars of laughter.) 

All. Oh, yes, say " Margot." 

First Player. Very well, then — " Margot." 
{More laughter.) 

Second Player {trying to be clever). " Reticence." 
{Shouts of laughter.) 

Other Players. How could " Margot " suggest " reticence " ? 
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M. C. Never mind ; the point is that it did. Now 
then — and please every one be silent — ^now then, Third 
Player ? 

Third Player. " Audacity." 

M. C. I'm afraid you're not playing quite fairly. You 
see " reticence " cannot suggest " audacity." The First 
Player's word not impossibly might. Could it be that you 
were still thinking of that ? 

Third Player. I'm sorry. But " reticence " doesn't sug- 
gest anything. 

Other Players {together). Oh, yes, it does — " silence," 
" grumpiness," " oysters," " Trappists." 

M. C. If a word suggests nothing whatever to you, you 
should say, " Blank mind." 

Third Player. Ah, but I've thought of something now — 
" reticule." 

{Roars of laughter.) 

M. C. It's all right. That's how the mind does work. 
Now, next player. 

Fourth Player. Have I got to say something that " reti- 
cule " suggests ? 

M. C. That's the idea— yes. 

A Player. Say " vanity-bag." 

Another Player. Say " powder-puff." 
{Roars of laughter.) 

M. C. Please, please — either the game is worth playing 
or it isn't. If it is worth playing it is worth pla5dng seriously, 
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and then you can get some very funny effects — ^it's a psycho- 
logical exhibition ; but if other players talk at the same time 
and try to help it's useless. Now, next player, please. The 
word is " reticule." 

Fourth Player {after a long silence). " Bond Street." 

Fifth Player. Ah, " Bond Street " ! That's better. That 
suggests heaps of things. Which shall I choose ? " Choco- 
lates " ? No. "Furs"? No. "Diamonds"? No. Oh, 
yes—" Old Masters." 

M. C. {with resignation). But you know you mustn't 
select. The whole point of the game is that you must say 
what comes automatically into your mind as you hear the 
word. 

Fifth Player. I'm sorry. Shall I go back to " dia- 
monds " ? 

M. C. No, you had better stick to " Old Masters." 

Fifth Player. " Old Masters." 

Sixth Player {deaf). What did you say — " mustard- 
plasters " ? 

Fifth Player. No ; " Old Masters." 

Sixth Player. I've heard of new men and old acres, but 
I've never heard of Old Pastures. What are they ? 

Fifth Player {shouting). No, no ; " Old Masters." Pic- 
tures of the Old Masters — Raphael, Titian. 

Sixth Player. Ah, yes. "Old Masters." Well, that 

suggests to me Yes {triumphantly), " the National 

Gallery." 
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Seventh Player {who has been waiting sternly). " Trafalgar 
Square." 

Eighth Player {instantly). " Nelson." 

Ninth Player {even more quickly). " Nelson Keys," 

M. C. {beaming). That's better. It's going well 
now. 

Tenth Player. " England expects " 

Ninth Player. No, you can't say that. I could have said 
that, but you can't. 

Tenth Player. Why not ? 

Ninth Player. Because " Nelson " is all over and done 
with. The new name is " Nelson Keys." You ought to 
have thought of something connected with him. 

Tenth Player. If you'd said " Keys " I might have done. 
But you said " Nelson Keys," and the " Nelson " touched a 
spot. Isn't that right ? 

M. C. Quite right. It's the only way to play. But may 
I once more ask that there should be no talking ? We shall 
never be able to unwind if there is. Now, please — " England 
expects " 

Eleventh Player. " Duty." 

Twelfth Player. " Bore." 

Thirteenth Player. " The Mame," 

{Cries of astonishment.) 

Various Players. How can " bore " suggest " the 
Marne " ? 

M. C. But it did. You mustn't mind. 
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Twelfth Player. How did it ? Just for fun, I'd like to 
know. 

Thirteenth Player. Well, when I was on the Marne I used 
to see the marks on the ground made by them. 

Twelfth Player. By who ? 

Thirteenth Player. The wild boars. 
{Roars of laughter.) 

Twelfth Player. But I meant that duty is a bore — ^b-o-r-e- 

M. C. (frantic). It doesn't matter. It's what you think 
— ^not what is — in this game. But really we're in such a 
muddle, wouldn't it be better to begin again ? You all know 
the rules now. 

Hostess. Perhaps " Clumps " might be better, don't you 
think ? 

M. C. Just as you like. " Clumps," then. 

The Deaf Player. What is the word now ? 

A Player. We're going to play " Clumps " instead. 

The Deaf Player. Mumps in bed ? I'm sure I don't 
know what that suggests. That's very difficult. But I Uke 
this game. It ought to be great fun when we unwind. 
{They separate for " Clumps.") 
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THE traffic in Piccadilly at last thinned a little and 
the old gentleman, seeing a gap, left the security of 
the stand, where we had been waiting side by side, 
and dashed for the farther pavement. Half-way across he 
slipped and fell, just as a two-horse wagon came rattUng 
along. There were the warning shouts which London can 
always produce from nowhere at the right moment : cries of 
alarm ; a scream or two ; and then I dashed in and literally 
forced the horses back on their haunches. Something gave 
me superhuman strength. 

The old gentleman scrambled up and stumbled into safety, 
where I joined him ; the driver of the wagon (who disUked 
interference with his steeds) completed his last sarcasm ; and 
the usual crowd hemmed us in. Gradually disentanghng our- 
selves, we entered a tea-shop, where the old gentleman began 
to be grateful. What could he do for me ? I had saved his 
life and he must mark the occasion. 

The long struggle between his persistence and my reluc- 
tance may be omitted. Let it suffice that he won, for I am 
easily tired of argument, and I had agreed to his whim to buy 
me something in every shop in Bond Street. 
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I had often thought of such an experience as this, in the 
company of a Croesus, as one of the summits of human bhss. 
But to have it come true ! 




And so, with a bun at Stewart's, at the comer in Piccadilly, 
we began. 

It was a terrible if rapturous prospect — ^to be taken into 
every shop up Bond Street on Stewart's side and down again 
to Scott's the hatters — only Scott's happens to be in Piccadilly, 
in which case I should have to wind up with a pair of tortoise- 
shell-rimmed spectacles ! 

Before going farther, however, let me here, for the benefit 
of other heroes who may be offered a similar reward, say 
that the enterprise should be carried through in stages — 
serially; it should not be compressed into one frenzied 
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expedition. The mind cannot adjust itself quickly enough to 
retain sound taste and judgment when on the one side there 
is such confusing variety, and on the other side such a desire 
to profit by the chance of a lifetime. It is easy enough to 
take a hundred cigarettes here and a box of chocolates there, a 
couple of grouse and an invalid chair, tickets for the theatre 
and a salmon ; but when it comes to Old Masters and the 
Barbizon School ! It was at the various picture dealers' that 
I was at my wits' end and conscious of not choosing well. 
For my old gentleman, like all impulsive philanthropists, was 
easily tired, and he had so little appreciation of art that he 
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could not understand why one should have any more difficulty 
in one shop than another. 

None the less it was, for a while, a wonderful joke. Every- 
thing was to be sent home, and I gave the address of my 
modest fiat without misgiving until a fine Sir Joshua followed 
hard upon a cabinet of cigars and a gramophone. Then I 
realized what I was in for. It was a full-length and cost 
only four thousand guineas. Saving life is a serious 
matter. 

" I want you to have what you want," the old boy said, 
seeing that my eyes were on this, although I was tojdng with 
a Constable sketch. " Money's no object when one has just 
been twitched from the tomb." 

, Having acquired, shortly afterwards, a silver slide for 
serving poached eggs (I saw it in the window and decided 
automatically), I remarked, " You meant only Old Bond 
Street, of course ? " 

" Oh, no," he said ; " the whole length. Old and New, 
both sides. Come along ! " 

I followed him, entering still another jeweller's. Already 
I had secured enough rings, bangles and wrist watches for all 
my friends ; but there was still trouble ahead. In the next 
few minutes a gold card-case, a ham, and a portrait by Nattier 
were mine. I then became the possessor of a garden-seat, 
having no garden. 

My head ached. It was possible to wish that those horses 
had been stronger or I less strong. 
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I added to my responsibilities a Japanese screen, a coloured 
engraving and a cup of tea. 

" Come on," said the old man, who would have been 
much better in hospital ; " there's a puppy shop higher 
up." 

I acquired a tiny Pekinese. 

By this time our errand was known, and an increasing 
crowd of sightseers, among whom, no doubt, were some of the 
preceding shopkeepers, followed. Now and then a boy would 
assist me in my choice by pointing to something in the window. 
The old gentleman was beginning to repent ; but he stuck 
manfully to it, and would not listen to my suggestion that we 
should finish the job to-morrow. 

It was now nothing to me whether I bought Ming, a motor- 
car, a bottle of tonic, sealing-wax, furs, copper coffee-pots, 
or brown boots. In less than two minutes I had chosen a 
Chinese rug, a barometer, a lobster and an evening gown, I 
chose the gown from the window, and the crowd howled with 
delight as they saw it removed ; most of them having drawn 
my attention to it. (" 'Ave the wax lady, too ! " some one 
urged.) A little later I selected a hat with a sweeping feather, 
also from the window, another hundred cigarettes, a melon, 
a dozen more socks, a heavily Grangerized Boswell, a pork 
pie, and my fourth pair of shoes. 

I was even forced to bid for and acquire a set of Dickens 
at Sotheby's. I congratulated myself on the fact that 
Dore's vast canvases had vanished. 
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" Come on, come on ! " the old gentleman said. " We're 
getting on. The best shop of all is still waiting for us." 

" What is that ? " I asked. 

" It's a new one," he said, " just opened, where they sell 
nothing but live elephants." 

" Ridiculous ! " I exclaimed. " Not in Bond Street. 
Near the Docks, perhaps, but not in Bond Street." 

But it was true. Somehow or other, somewhere between 
Conduit Street and Clifford Street, a gigantic emporium for 
elephants had sprung up aU unknown to me. There they 
were in their scores, waving their tnmks and munching and 
waiting to be bought. 

It was while I was making my selection that I woke up. 
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FOR too long had Mr. Brown, the new grocer, fought 
an uphill fight. He gave good quality, he was not too 
dear ; but the public did not rise, and his capital was 
nearing exhaustion. 

It was just when things were at their worst and he was 
beginning to think of bankruptcy, that, one night, the great 
idea came to him, and, by a second inspiration, he selected 
the widow Smith as its vehicle. He knew enough of her 
parsimony, her vanity, and her love of gossip (although her 
supply of none of these attributes greatly exceeded that of the 
rest of us) to ensure a pubhcity for his scheme far beyond 
anything that could be achieved by posters. The posters 
could come later and with more effect if the widow's story 
paved the way. Yes, he would begin with his old friend 
Smith's rehct. 

Her story lost nothing in the telling. 

" I was never," she said, " so surprised in my life. You 
could have knocked me down," she said, " with a feather, 
although I'd like to catch anyone taking the liberty. I had 
quite a big list of things that I needed — ^bacon, butter, sugar 
— and the parcels were mounting up, and so was the account. 
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Never, as long as I live, shall I cease to be grateful I had bqught 
so much. For when I asked the young man what it came 
to, what do you think he did ? He made out the bUl and 
wrote ' paid ' on it, and handed it to me as polite as a duke, 
with the words, ' Mr. Brown asks you to be so kind as to 
accept this receipt in full.' 

" It was then," the widow continued, " that you could 




have knocked me down with a feather. ' But why do you 
receipt my bill without any payment, and make me a present 
of all these things ? ' I asked. 

Because,' he says, ' you're the seventy-seventh cus- 
tomer to-day.' " 

It was thus that it was made known that every day in 
future one customer at Mr. Brown's would have her bill 
receipted free of charge, no matter how big the order. And 
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soon the posters were out to corroborate the wonderful tale. 
In them Mr. Brown assured his patrons that in order to add 
a spice to the monotony of their shopping, he intended, each 
day, until further notice, to ask one customer to accept as 
a gift whatever she was purchasing from him ; but she would 
not be informed of that pleasant fact until her order was 
complete. 

That was all ; but it was enough. The desire for some- 
thing for nothing being so deeply implanted in the human 
breast, it follows that the effect on Mr. Brown's trade was 
terrific, and Mr. Jones, his immediate rival, who was a strict 
Nonconformist and a foe to the gambling spirit, began to 
look very blue, especially as, after consulting his lawyer as 
to the legality of such a device, he learned that it infringed 
no enactment. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Brown's shop was daily more and more 
thronged ; long queues waited outside, and, every one hoping 
to be the lucky one and wishing that the luck might be worth 
having, it followed that orders were larger than usual. 
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The lucky number was, of course, changed every day, 
and no one had an inkUng what it would be, but it was natur- 
ally a high one rather than a low. To have receipted the 
first customer's bill would have been disastrous for business 
that day ! None the less, Mr. Brown, once or twice on Satur- 
days, when shopping is compulsory, allowed a very early 
number to reap the benefit. 

How the counting was done no one knew for certain ; 
but, in the conjecture that the elder Miss Brown wae secreted 
in a recess behind some biscuit tins for this purpose, she was 
the recipient of a number of attractive presents, with the 
givers' names very clearly written. 

Anyhow, however the selection was arranged, every even- 
ing some one could narrate the history of a triumph, and 
did ; but, of course, not all with equal gusto, because some 
had bought so little, and you can imagine what a poor figure 
was cut by the housewife who had been lucky enough to be 
the winner but had lacked the courage to buy sufficient 
articles to make the luck worth while ! 

Such is the story of Mr. Brown's sudden but sure rise 
to prosperity. 

It is not a true story. So far as I know, I have invented 
it. But there is no reason why it should not be made true. 
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IT was my destiny one day to be travelling between London 
Bridge and Sevenoaks in a compartment with two or 
three knowledgable strangers, and to overhear one of 
them telt his companions to buy all the Oklaponk Consoli- 
dateds they could lay their hands on, because they were going 
up like winking on the first of the next month. 

Such pieces of information are not much in my line, but 
I passed the recommendation on to a City acquaintance and 
neighbour, with the result that a few weeks later there was 
deposited at my door a marble bust of Cavour by an ItaHan 
sculptor named Cippi, accompanied by a note from my specu- 
lative friend saying that my financial tip had come off and 
that he hoped that I would accept the bust as some recognition 
of my kindness. 

I could see exactly what had happened. He had been 
passing one of those improvised auction sales of sculpture 
in Cheapside and had suddenly remembered his obhgation 
to me — with this dire sequel. 

Cavour may have been a great statesman, but he was no 
beauty, nor am I a believer in dazzling white statuary in 
any form as an addition to the house. But the feeling behind 
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the offering was sound, and gratitude is rare, and my friend 
was so certain to drop in to see in what position of honour 
the bust was placed, that I could not banish it to an attic. 
It was set up instead on a pedestal in the hall, and every day 
I learned to hate it more and more. 
y^=n:^ Works of art, even when they are beauti- 

ful, should not be acquired by gift. 
They satisfy their owner only when he 
buys them for himself. 

For three years I felt it my duty to 
keep Cavour on view, such is the cow- 
ardly nature of me, and then my City 
friend's departure from the neighbour- 
hood enabled me to hide it or give it 
away. I did both. I first bore it to 
the lumber-room, and then, on the occa- 
sion of my elderly Aunt Agatha's visit, I 
presented it to her in memory of a long 
discussion which she had had at dinner 
with the Rector on the historical 
accuracy of Meredith's Vittoria. 
She carried it 
off with her in 
transports of 
delight. 




My own feelings were very different when, a year later. 
Aunt Agatha died suddenly and it was found that her sole 
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bequest to her dear thoughtful nephew was a marble bust 
of Cavour — " in the wish that it may return to its honoured 
home." The smallest sum would have been more welcome, 
and I felt that I knew precisely what the man in the Bible 
felt like who, when he asked for bread, was fobbed off with 
a stone. In my case the disappointment was far greater, 
for, instead of a rough stone without any shape, the stone 
that confronted me had been hewed into unsightly cheeks 
and whiskers by the adroit and over-confident chisel and 
mallet of Signor Cippi. 

Again — this time for fear of family criticism — ^the bust 
was restored to public gaze, and it there remained until a cousin 
of mine, who had been in business in Milan, announced his 
engagement to an Italian girl. There could clearly be no 
infideUty to Aunt x\gatha's memory in passing Cippi's master- 
piece on to him as a suitable wedding present, for he was 
akin to her too, and I hastily made the transfer. In the letter 
of congratulation which accompanied the bust, I said some- 
thing about the Risorgimento and the appropriate stimulus 
to be drawn from the constant companionship of a represen- 
tation of Cavour. 

My cousin, however, made the mistake of leaving Italy, 
where he was doing well, and setthng in England, where 
things went badly with him, so badly that not long ago he 
had to sell out and return to Milan and live with his wife's 
relatives. Before he went he asked me to buy the- Cavour, 
as he knew that I had a warm place in my heart for the illus- 
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trious liberator. I replied that I was very sorry for him and 
would gladly buy something else ; I did not feel that I ought 
to deprive him, who had become so identified with Italy, of so 
Itahan a possession. 

To this he said nothing, but a month or so afterwards 
a mutual friend, after depicting my cousin's financial condi- 
tion in the gloomiest hues, persuaded me to come to his 
assistance by taking part in a raffle, the prizes in which were 
half a dozen works of art that he had accumtdated and did 
not wish to take to Italy. The tickets, he said, were five 
pounds each, and it was hoped that a hundred would be 
sold. I bought two, feeling, after a life largely misspent 
in failing to win anything in sweepstakes or other forms of 
gamble, that I was secure from the embarrassment of success. 

Need I go on ? Yesterday morning arrived a note stating 
that I had won the tenth prize in the raffle and was therefore 
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the lucky possessor of a very fine head of Cavour by the 
famous sculptor Cippi, and a few hours later a packing- 
case was delivered with the bust in it and thirty shillings 
carriage to pay. 

What is the next move ? A friend, dropping in in the 
evening and seeing the bust for the first time, inquired if 
it was meant for Kruger. 

I must try to find a sentimental Boer. 
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Mr. Launcelot Barkley to Messrs. Murk and Son, Fishmongers 

and Poulterers 

DEAR SIRS,— When I took The Towers I received 
a letter from you asking for custom and assuring 
me of your best attention. The first thing I ordered 
from you was a chicken, but the chicken that you suppHed 
was without a liver, although in your account I found it 
charged for as though it were complete. I am therefore 
deducting sixpence. In future, if you cannot supply chickens 
with livers, I will go elsewhere. 
I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

Launcelot Barkley 
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Messrs. Murk and Son to Mr. Launcelot Barkley 

Dear Sir, — ^We regret that you find fault with our account. 
The chicken was similar to those with which we are accus- 
tomed to provide our customers. If you. wish for the liver 
you have but to say so and it shall be sent. The price charged 
for the last chicken is the lowest possible and we cannot 
agree to your deduction. 
Always to command, 

We are, 

Yours obediently, 

Murk and Son 

Mr. Launcelot Barkley to Messrs. Murk and Son 

Dear Sirs, — If I were not an invalid I should come to 
see you in person and put the case more clearly than I can 
in writing. But that is out of the question. My point is 
this — ^that when I order a chicken I order a chicken : that 
is to say, a bird with all its edible organs intact. Among 
these the liver occupies a high place, is indeed the chicken's 
principal dehcacy, whether it is eaten sohd or merged with 
the gravy. A chicken lacking its liver is not a chicken, 
but only partly a chicken, and must be charged for accordingly. 
Perhaps you have never heard the phrase, " liver wing " ? It 
means the wing under which the liver is cooked, and good 
hosts offer these as a special privilege. 

It is considerate of you to say that if I order the liver 
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to be sent I shall be obeyed. But my point is that sending 
the liver should be automatic. If I ordered a lobster would 
you retain the claws ? 

I certainly cannot pay full price for a chicken that lacks 
an essential organ. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Launcelot Barkley 





Qt«'»i 




Messrs. Murk and Son to Mr. Launcelot Barkley 
Dear Sir, — Waiving the matter of the deducted sixpence, 
we beg to repeat that it has long been our habit to send our 
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customers chickens without liver, unless the liver is specially 
demanded. No one before has ever complained. We would 
add that if you do us the honour to order a lobster from us 
it will be found to have its claws attached. We should never 
be so unscrupulous as to tamper with a lobster. 
Always to command, 

We are. 

Yours obediently. 

Murk akd Son 

Mr. Launcelot Barkley to Messrs. Murk and Son 
Dear Sirs, — If, as you say, I am the first person to com- 
plain of your wholly unwarrantable and, I am tempted to 
add, dishonest retention of the liver, aU I have to remark 
is that I seem to have come to live in a singularly pusillani- 
mous district, and I am glad to have been put in the position 
of champion to such a set of cowards and poltroons. It is 
time they had some one to fight their battles for them ; and 
not only they, but I am given to understand that all over 
England weak-kneed people are allowing plundering poulterers 
to swindle and rob them in this way. 

Since you are so unwilling to admit that there is anything 
amiss in your conduct, I must, at great inconvenience, make 
other arrangements as to birds. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Launcelot Barkley 
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Mr. Reuben Murk, Jun., to Mr. Launcelot Barkley 

Dear Sir, — Writing, I hope, more in sorrow than in 
anger, on behalf of father and self, I wish to say that it is 
the first time we have heard our highly respectable neigh- 
bourhood called " pusillanimous," which the dictionary 
informs us means faint-hearted and mean-spirited. We 
think it premature in a new-comer to say hard things of a 
district in which such gentlemen as Lord Lankerville, Lady 
Toughborough and Sir Henry Brigstock, to name no others, 
have long been honoured residents, and also where so fine 
a War Memorial has been erected. In the opinion of father 
and self no words could be less well chosen than " cowards " 
and " poltroons." If the neighbourhood were what you 
call it we feel sure that the Bishop of Marchester would not 
bring his family here every summer. 

It is also the first time that the word " dishonest " has 
ever been appUed to us, and father has been quite poorly 
since. 

We regret to lose your custom, but in the matter of 
chickens we would point out that it is the practice, not only of 
ourselves but of poulterers all over England, to sell the livers 
separately. 

I beg to remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

Reuben Murk, Jun. 
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Mr. Launcelot Barkley to Messrs. Murk and Son 
Dear Sirs, — I confess myself beaten. Please continue 
to serve me with chickens, and do not hesitate to remove 
any parts for which you can find a ready sale or which other 
customers desire, according to the practice of honourable 
poulterers all over England. If the Bishop of Marchester 
should express the wish to have the breast of my chicken, 
let him have it. If Lady Toughborough puts in a plea for the 
wing, acquiesce. Send the liver, as usual, to Lord Lanker- 
viUe, and give Sir Henry Brigstock the opportunity of devour- 
ing the gizzard. But be sure to charge me for the whole 
bird, or I shall — ^most unreasonably — ^be dissatisfied. 

Yours faithfully, 

Launcelot Barkley 
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IT was Sunday afternoon and we were all occupying 
various attitudes of heat-exhaustion and repose when a 
horn sounded and a huge car was heard to be approaching. 
" Who's that ? " was asked. 
" Some one coming to tea," was suggested, 
" Good heavens ! " exclaimed our host, " that must be 
those people who want to see the house. I'd clean forgotten 
them." 




" You don't mean to say you're getting rid of this fascin- 
ating place ? " said one of the guests. 

" Well, I don't know that I am," he replied. " But we 
had a panic. Amy and I, the other day and gave it to an agent, 
and some people are coming down. They said they could 
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only see it on Sunday, and I said they might. They were to 
be here about four. I expect this is the bunch. It's an 
awful bore, and I must apologize to every one, especially as 
we'll have to give them tea." 

" Must we ? " his wife inquired. 

" Of course. It might make all the difference." 

" But we don't really want to leave," his wife remarked. 

" You never know," he said. " Look at the Income Tax. 
Anyway, they needn't have tea with you. I'll look after them. 
We'll fix them up in the drawing-room and all of you keep 
away. By the way," he added, " tea ought to be rather 
special. I should let them have some peaches." 

" An awful waste," some one interposed, " if they don't 
take the house." 

" We must risk it all the same," said our host. 

At this moment the visitors were announced and he went 
off to meet and greet them, and for the next half-hour they 
were going over the place, indoors and out. We caught sight 
of the procession at intervals : first our host, then Sir Montagu 
Bram, as we had learned his name to be, and a lady, large and 
rather sumptuously dressed, who presumably was Lady Bram, 
and then another lady whose costume made the herbaceous 
border look very insipid, and then another man. When 
we could not see them we could usually hear them. Sir 
Montagu was asking questions and our host was answering 
them. 

" Yes, we make our own electric light." 
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" Yes, there's a motor pit." 

" Not a bad service of trains." 

" Loam and gravel. Roses do wonderfully well here." 

" Low Church — very." 

And so on. 

And then came our tea and we thought of other things, and 
later we changed for tennis. 

At dinner our host seemed excited. 

" Confound those people ! " he said. " I really beheve 
they'll' buy the place. They took to it immensely. I could 
see by the way that Lady Bram glanced at her husband now 
and then that she was all for it." 

" But we don't want to go, dear," said our hostess. 
" Where should we find another ? " 

" I know, I know," he replied hastily. " But look at the 
Income Tax. One mustn't be foolish. A reaUy good offer 
would be very tempting. Besides, it's in the agent's hands. 
I couldn't back out now." 

He attacked the cold salmon viciously. 

" Think of aU the bore of moving," said some one. 

" You've got to fix on a suitable place first," said another, 
" and that's the deuce." 

" This is so charming," said one of the ladies. " It would 
take years to get such another pergola." 

" Yes, and the lake," said another ; " I should hate to 
think of those upholstered women bathing in it." 

" They wouldn't bathe," said our host. " Trust them." 
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" Well, I should hate to think of them even walking round 
it," said our hostess, " or the water reflecting them." 

" My dear, you mustn't be so narrow," said her hus- 
band. 

" Promise me," said our hostess plaintively, " that if this 
falls through you'll withdraw the house." 

Our host ate stohdly for a while. " Yes, I will," he 
growled at last. 

A gloom, however, had fallen on the party, which grew 
deeper until the little widow made her customarily tardy 
appearance. 

" I'm so sorry I'm late," she said. " But it wasn't my 
fault. It's Parkes, my maid. She kept me. But she told 
me a delicious thing which she got from those people's 
chauffeur.' ' 

She began to gurgle. 

" Do tell us," I said. 

" Did they have a good tea ? " she asked. 

" I hope so," said our host. " One must be civil to anyone 
who might make a good offer." 

The little widow laughed again. 

" The chauffeur," she said, " went for a walk with Parkes. 
Parkes is very attractive to chauffeurs. And what do you 
think ? They're not real house-hunters at all. They go 
house-hunting just for fun. They wouldn't live out of Bays- 
water for anything on earth ! " 

Our host was furious. 
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" Do you mean to tell me," he demanded, " that they 
weren't serious ? " 

" Absolutely," said the little widow. " They pretend they 
want a house in the country so as to have some nice place to 
motor to every Sunday and get tea for nothing in comfort." 










Our spirits began to revive. But we avoided looking at 
our host. 

" And sometimes," the little widow concluded, " when it's 
a really big place a long way from town they make a day of it 
and get a free lunch." 
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IT is long since Samuel Butler — I mean the earlier one, 
the one that nobody ever writes about — composed that 
wonderfully shrewd couplet bearing upon our human 
tendency to 

"... compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to." 

The centuries have not impaired its sting ; we are stiU as 
vulnerable as when Hudibras was devised. All the same I 
intend to put it on record that other people have the most 
boring conversational habits. 

I notice it continually ; but last Monday it became 
unbearable. 

The day's trouble began with a' discussion at breakfast 
between my host and another guest (who was remaining 
on) as to whether they should go for a motor run or play 
golf. 

The host was for golf. " I want to see what you do with 
the eighth hole," he said. " It's a twister." 

" I want you to see how my new car eats the hills," said 
the guest. 

" What is she ? " asked the host. 
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" A Moonbeam Six," said the guest ; and he began to 
enlarge on her thrust. 

It was at this moment that I had to leave to catch my 
train for London, home and duty. Why the other man 
should be staying on tiU Tuesday afternoon, I cannot explain. 
Leisure is very impartially distributed. 

In the carriage were two acquaintances who were comparing 
notes as to the way in which they had spent the Day of Rest. 
Neither had kept it conspicuously holy. They had gone round 
instead. Each had gone round before lunch and again after. 
The taU clean-shaven barristerial-looking man had broken a 
record. The other had broken a mashie. 

I did not want to hear them, but they had loud penetrating 
golfing voices. I turned to The Times for rehef and read that 
the Prime Minister had taken part in a foursome with a visiting 
American statesman and the American had won. There was 
a picture of the Prime Minister addressing his baU — ^with, I 
presume, his usual eloquence. 

Turning later to the Daily Sketch, I found a photograph of 
Sir Gerald Du Maurier teeing ofi. 

At Waterloo I changed to the Tube and, in the lift going 
down, a man next to me told another man that he had never 
played better in his life than on the St. George's links on 
Saturday. 

" Do you care for so many trees about ? '.' the other 
asked. 

" Well, perhaps not. But what a charming spot all the 
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same, 
book. 



I always feel inspired there. 
You know the third hole 



I was driving like the 



On the platform at Piccadilly Circus a man near me made 
an appointment with another man to meet on the following 
Saturday morning at Walton Heath. 

The other man said he would have played better the last 
time if it hadn't been for the impudence of the caddy. Saucy 
little brute ! 

The first man didn't remember, and the other man was 
reminding him of it when the train came in. 




In the lift at Knightsbridge a man was telling another 
man how nothing but a bad slice at the last hole prevented 
him from winning his match at Addiscombe. He took five 
to get the wretched ball on to the green and lost by one. 

Just before lunch a man came to see me and asked me to 
play golf with him on Thursday. 

I said I didn't play it. 
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He clutched the table for support. 

" But you don't know what you miss," he said. " It's 
the best game in the world. Keeps you so fit too ; gives you 
an excuse — a reason — for getting out into the open air and 
walking." 

I said that I liked the open air and walking with a pure 
affection, for their own sake alone, and I hated organized 
exercise. 

He said I completely missed the point. 

I said that I dishked the principle of employing a serf to 
carry the implements of one's game. 

He said that if I felt Hke that I could carry my own. Lots 
of men did. 

I said that a burden rendered a walk a penance. 

He said again that I missed the point, and some day, when 
I was fat and stiff, as, he could discern, I was rapidly becoming,^ 
I should be sorry for it. 

I told him to go to Hull and HaUfax. 

At lunch at the Club a man said that it would be a wonder- 
ful thing for France if, after finishing with boxuig, Carpentier 
took up golf and excelled at it. What France needed was 
athletic sports to steady her. 

After lunch I found myself in an armchair between two 
men who, having begun by talking about something sensible, 
got into an argument over the best kind of golf ball. 

One of them had lost four — ^four, mark you ! — on Satur- 
day, and at three bob each this isn't good enough. 
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In the first evening paper I bought to read on my way 
home there was a portrait of James Braid, illustrating an 
article on driving. 

In the other one I bought there was a portrait of Abe 
Mitchell, illustrating an article on putting. 

The lady whom I took down to dinner said, during the 
fish, that, if she could drive only half as well as she could putt, 
her state would be beatific. Her dread of death was mitigated 
by anticipation of delicious games on the Elysian Links. 

During the sweet I heard her teU her partner on her other 
side that her dread of death was mitigated by anticipation 
of delicious games on the Elysian Links. 

After dinner, when the men were left alone, I told the 
story of my monotonous day. 

" I sympathize with you," said my host ; " golfing talk 
is the worst of all. By the way," he went on, " I had a very 
narrow shave coming home this evening. A feUow cut right 
across me in an Austin, and nothing but the excellence of my 
brakes saved me." 

" What is your car ? " another guest inquired. 

And in a moment they were all deep in gear and cylinders. 

Is there no escape ? 
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A Reply to E. V. L. By A. P. Herbert 

YES, there is a way of escape, even from the golf-bore. 
Or, rather, there is a way of correction. But a man 
must have a straight face and a steely heart to take it. 
It is no good sitting down under the oppressor ; if you do you 
are crushed. You must stand up and fight him. 

Two men, whom we will call John and George, had been 
playing golf together and visited me in the evening. Unfor- 
tunately George arrived an hour after John, so that I had 
heard the authorized version of the round from John long 
before George came in. But, happily, I had a confederate 
named Thompson there too. When George had reached the 
third hole (in the revised version) I said dreamily, " That 

reminds me ; I had a rather curious experience to-day " 

" Up till then I was one under fours, but I topped my 

drive " said George. 

" I had a rather curious " 

" John was in the pig-sty," said George, " which is out of 
bounds. You know the one I mean ? " 
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" I had a rather curious experience to-day," I went on 
blandly (if a host cannot be firm who can be ?) ; "I think it 
might interest you." 

'' Um," said George, as pohtely as he could. 

" I happened to be at Co vent Garden Station with Williams. 
You know it, don't you ? It has yellow tiles, like jaundice." 

" Yes — rather," said Thompson. 

" Well, we wanted to get to Shepherd's Bush, and we 
wanted to get there by four o'clock." 

" By Jove ! " said Thompson. 

George looked at him doubtfully, but murmured at last, 
'■' No— reaUy ? " 

" We took our tickets in the ordinary way — at the ticket- 
office, you know. We went into the lift — that's one of the 
stations where they have hfts, you remember — and we went 
down in it. When the gates were opened I was standing 
absolutely clear of them, and practically not smoking at all. 
I'U swear to that——" 

I paused here and blew a meditative cloud of smoke into 
the air, in the manner of the trained raconteur. 

Thompson leaned forward eagerly. " Go on," he said. 

" I walked out of the lift first " 

" Really ? " said Thompson. 

" No, not really. Now I come to think of it, Williams did. 
Anyhow we both left the lift quite safely, and walked down 
to the platform. Up to this point nothing had happened 
at all ; you understand ? " 
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" Yes," said George, rather grimly, I thought. 

" Now the odd thing was this — the very first train that 
came in stopped at the station. Very often, you know, they 
have trains which don't stop at that station — simply go 
bang through without stopping. Non-stop trains, you 
know." 

" Yes," said John, with an expression of pain. 

" Well, we got into the train ; I forget what sort of carriage 
it was, but it was either a smoker or one of those carriages 
where you can't smoke — ^you know the ones I mean ? It 
must have been about half -past three then." 

I paused again — as one getting the whole thing straight in 
his mind. 

" The train started and we went through station after 
station. WiUiams had been playing golf, and he began to 
tell me a few things about his round. By Jove, the things 
that feUow told me about the seventh hole ! Marvellous — 
simply marvellous ! " 

" Yes ? " said John, brightening a httle. 

" WeU, you know how that sort of story gets hold of you. 
And — this is an interesting thing — we ought, of course, to have 
changed at Piccadilly Circus, but I was so wrapped up in that 
fellow's seventh hole — he drove into the haystack and hooked 
his second into the sea, you know — — " 

. " Yes, I know that haystack," said George happily. 
" One day last summer " 

" As I was saying, we were so wrapped up that we never got 
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out at Piccadilly at all ! The first thing we knew we were at 
Dover Street. What do you think of that ? " 

I leaned back in my chair and laughed till I cried. John 
and George looked as if they might cry too at any moment, 
but they smiled stiffly and made polite murmurs of stupe- 
faction. 

" Well, then things began to happen. We decided we 
would go on to Hammersmith and take a tram. At Down 
Street I stood up and gave my seat to a lady — simply stood 
up and held on to a strap. At Hyde Park — ^no, at Hyde Park 
we didn't stop — ^just dashed through. It was a non-stop train." 

" Good heavens ! " said Thompson. 

" At Knightsbridge a good many people got out and I 
sat down again. But just at the last moment a lady got in 
and Williams had to give her his seat. So I was sitting down 
and he was standing up. You follow ? I suppose it was 
about twenty to four then. Where was I ? " 

" At Knightsbridge," said Thompson, blowing his nose. 
Thompson seemed to have a bad cold. As for John and 
George their eyes were like the eyes of a dead mackerel, 
fixed and filmy. Their faces were crystallized in that painful 
semi-smirk of ill-assumed interest and patient anticipation 
which one has felt so often on one's own face, but happily 
never seen. I knew then what I must have looked like as 
John approached the fifteenth hole. But I was ruthless. 

" At Brompton Road — do you know Brompton Road 
Station, John ? " 
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" What ? No. I mean yes — yes." 

John had gone to sleep ; I could not allow that. 

" Well, it doesn't matter, because nothing much happened 
there. But at South Kensington — you know South Kensing- 
ton, George ? " 

"Oh, yes." 

" I mean, do you know the Station — ^because it makes all 
the difference ? " 

" Yes, I know it." 

" I mean the Tube Station, not the District ? " 

" Yes," said George, in the tone of a man about to scream. 

" Well, it has black and blue tiles, and I know we stopped 
there, because of a rather curious coincidence " 

I paused and lit my pipe ; then I went on impressively, 
" Those colours were the colours of my old house at school." 

" Good Lord ! " said Thompson, and had a violent 
coughing fit. 

" By Jove, yes, that sort of thing makes a man think. 
But somehow or other we got away from that station, and the 
next thing — or the next but one — was that we were at Earl's 
Court. Now I want you to listen carefuUy to this " 

They listened carefully, as men hopef uUy scenting a climax 
afar off. 

" Williams, you remember, was standing up, but at Earl's 
Court he sat down again. Oh, by the way, at Earl's Court 
there's a moving staircase. Do you know it, George ? " 

" Yes ; but why did you go up that ? " 
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" We didn't. I only mention it because I went up it one 
day last summer when I was playing — travelling with Thomp- 
son. Didn't we, Thompson ? " 

But Thompson was coughing very dangerously in the 
window. 

" Well, at West Kensington we both stood up. So we 




were all square. At Baron's Court he stood up and I sat 
down. That made me dormy one. Half-way to Hammer- 
smith he sat down on the floor and was disqualified. At 
Hammersmith we simply walked out of the train and took 
the tram to Shepherd's Bush. And, by Jove, we arrived there 
at six minutes past four." 

There was a long, long silence, 
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" What exactly was the point of your story ? " said John 
at last. 

" Well, I thought you'd like to hear how I spent my day. 
But you haven't told us about the fourth hole, George." 

" I think we'd better go," said John, 

They never came back. But it is expedient that one man 
should even lose his friends in a Great Cause. 
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